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ff g . rC .t S ° r ^ And " 1C UPI dispatch which ca "!c'l Oils quotation reported 
that the Dutch Government feels bitterly disappointed at the strong-arm 
activities of the United Stales, which accomplished the humiliation ol 
one of its stanchest allies in the world contest with militant communism 
Also, how many believe that, after Sukarno has administered West 
New Guinea for seven years, the promised U.N. plebiscite will bring in- 
epcndcnce to the Papuan natives, even assuming they still will have the 
courage to vote for it? 


KENNEDY’S FORESIGHT AT AP BAC 
January 7, 1963 


There is a special reason why the lack of will to fight for their own inde- 
pendence that the Vietnamese troops displayed at the battle of Ap Bac a 
w days ago merits fundamental Administration review of its current 
policy of military aid in South Vietnam. That special reason is found in 

Li P -a CO ‘ ld,llons in which a policy is “doomed to failure" 
Pres,dent Kennedy made April 6, i 9S4 , to the Senate of which he 
men was a member. 

“I am frankly of the belief,” he said, “that no amount of American 
military assistance in Indochina (South Vietnam is now a separate stale 
therein) can conquer an enemy which is everywhere, and at the same 
tirne nowhcre, an enemy of the people’ which has the sympathy and 
covert support of the people.” 

M,W bC ' iCVCd thcn > as did Representative Judd of 

nnesota (whom he approvingly quoted), that “only for such a cause 
their own freedom" would the Indochinese “make the heroic effort 

granUhfs fr 'T ‘ hlS ° f StrUgglc -” And thc Senator ^ged France to 
grant this freedom as a sum qua non of this “historic effort.” 

• iT V ' el . nam ’ a f one of 1I,e fol,r are as into which Indochina has di- 
u ,„. d ’ h “ enJ °r d thls frccdom in lhe sense Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Judd 
semi r°i re'" ,9 . 54 ' IU pe ° plc havC rc i ectcd . l° r a Western type of 
that An a . l0r f hlp * lh . e Chinese Communist export type of government 
countrymen 1 ViCtna ' n ncighbors aIld former fellow- 

c ^ for some years the population, and lately the armed forces, of 
Soul , Vietnam have failed to show willingness to make thc “heroic 
or necessary to maintain their independence against thc spread of 
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Communism in Southeast Asia. And their latest indication of this, at Ap 
Bac, confronts President Kennedy with thc 1954 thesis of Senator Ken- 
edy* H was > specifically, that “110 amount of American military assist- 
ance” can preserve independence for a people “who are not willing to 
die for it.” And generally the thesis was that U.S. military involvement 
on the Asian mainland in any degree was a most dubious policy. 

At Ap Bac last week, our Jan. 6 dispatch from Saigon reported, “at- 
tacking South Vietnamese troops were badly beaten by Communist 
guerrillas. At several crucial moments during the battle . . . with rein- 
forcements on the way, and the eastern flank open, the Americans 
pleaded for reinforcements to come in on the east to close a ring around 
the Victcong. But Vietnamese, at a high level, disregarded this, refused 
to take or attack certain positions, reinforced on the west, and gave 
the (outnumbered) Vietcong an escape route.” 

These circumstances not only expose our military assistance policy to 
very serious question, they also strongly suggest the existence in South 
Vietnam of the very situation that led Senator Kennedy in 1954 to fore- 
see as “doomed to failure” the policy he as President is pursuing in 
1963. And among their consequences was the killing, wounding and cap- 
ture of American members of the armed forces — probably not 375 as the 
North Vietnamese claim, but more than the 30 casualties our official 
sources concede. 

It will be very difficult for the President to find an alternative to the]/ 
U.S. policy that has proved ineffectual, and trends to deeper and deeper) 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. This policy is the product of * 
starry-eyed diplomacy and even more ingenuous commitments, all with 
the congenital weakness which in 1954 Senator Kennedy diagnosed as 
fata) when it appears. 

His .Administration took the venture of a sensible alternative to the 
previous Administration’s attempt to make Laos a firmly allied pro- 
VV’estern nation. No important new threat to our security has resulted. 
But there would be heavy political and popular resistance to repeat this 
Laos policy in South Vietnam, because thc plausible “domino theory” 
still is widely accepted in this country. And this, despite the fact that 
whenever Communist China gets nuclear weapons, most of Southeast 
Asia will turn its face to Peking. 

This venture in South Vietnam, however, may have to be taken by 
thc President. And in more difficult circumstances than he foresaw in 
1954, or could have foreseen. 
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INTRA-ADMINISTRATION WAR 
IN VIETNAM 
October 2, 1963 

The Central Intelligence Agency is getting a very bad press in dis- 
patches from Vietnam to American newspapers and in articles originat- 
ing in Washington. Like the Supreme Court when under fire, the C.I.A. 
cannot defend itself in public retorts to criticisms of its activities as they 
occur. But, unlike the Supreme Court, the C.I.A. has no open record of 
its activities on which the public can base a judgment of the validity of 
the criticisms. Also, the agency is precluded from using the indirect de- 
fensive tactic which is constantly employed by all other government 
units under critical fire. 

This tactic is to give information to the press, under a seal of confi- 
dence, that challenges or refutes the critics. But the C.I.A. cannot father 
such inspired articles, because to do so would require some disclosure of 
its activities. And not only does the effectiveness of the agency depend 
on the secrecy of its operations. Every President since the C.I.A. was 
created has protected this secrecy from claimants — Congress or the pub- 
lic through the press, for examples— of the right to share any part of 

This Presidential policy has not, however, always restrained other 
executive units from going confidentially to the press with attacks on 
C.I.A. operations in their common field of responsibility. And usually it 
has been possible to deduce these operational details from the nature of 
the attacks. But the peak of the practice has recently been reached in 
Vietnam and in Washington. This is revealed almost every day now in 
dispatches from reporters — in close touch with intra-Administration ' 
critics of the C.I.A. — with excellent reputations for reliability. 

One reporter in this category is Richard Starnes of the Scripps- 
Iloward newspapers. Today, under a Saigon dateline, he related that, 
“according to a high United States source here, twice the C.I.A. flatly 
refused to carry out instructions from Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
. . . [and] in one instance frustrated a plan of action Mr. Lodge 
brought from Washington because the agency disagreed with it.” Among 
the views attributed to United Slates officials on the scene, including one 
described as a “very high American official . . . who has spent much of 
his life in the service of democracy . . . arc the following: 
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The C.I.A. ’s growth was “likened to a malignancy” which the “very 
high official was not sure even the White House could control . . . any 
longer.” “If the United States ever experiences [an attempt at a coup to 
overthrow the Government] it will come from the C.I.A. and not the 
Pentagon.” The agency “represents a tremendous power and total unac- 
countability to anyone.” 


Whatever else these passages disclose, they most certainly establish 
that representatives of other Executive branches have expanded their 
war against the C.I.A. from the inner government councils to the Ameri- 
can people via the press. And published simultaneously arc details of the 
agency’s operations in Vietnam that can come only from the same criti- 
cal official sources. This is disorderly government. And the longer the 
President tolerates it — the period already is considerable — the greater 
will grow its potentials of hampering the real war against the Vietcong 
and the impression of a very indecisive Administration in Washington. 

The C.I.A. may be guilty as charged. Since it cannot, or at any rate 
will not, openly defend its record in Vietnam, or defend it by the same 
confidential press “briefings” employed by its critics, the public is not in 
a position to judge. Nor is this department, which sought and failed to 
get even the outlines of the agency’s case in rebuttal. But Mr. Kennedy 
will have to make a judgment if the spectacle of war within the Execu- 
tive branch is to be ended and the effective functioning of the C.I.A. 
preserved. And when he makes this judgment, hopefully he also will 
make it public, as well as the appraisal of fault on which it is based. 

Doubtless recommendations as to what his judgment should be were 
made to him today by Secretary of Defense McNamara and General 
Taylor on their return from their fact-finding expedition into the. embat- 
tled official jungle in Saigon. 
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THE TEST-BAN 

July 28, 1963 



From the moment science made it known that as a result of fallout from 
indefinite testing of nuclear weapons in the atmosphere, the earth’s in- 
habitants could be born cancerous and eventually eliminated, the public 


